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ABSTRACT 

This document consists of the six issues of the *'CSDC 
Newsletter" issued in 1990-1991. This publication offers professional 
information, articles, and research findings on questions relating to 
the work and role of academic department chairs. The first issue 
contains an article on chairs as faculty developers and their unique 
role in helping colleagues grow professionally. The second issue 
offers an article on chairs in transition between administrative and 
academic roles and chairs under stress due to the complex and 
sometimes conflicting roles they play* The third issue explores why 
chairpeople are willing to serve in the position and to accept the 
tasks that the job typically entails. The fourth issue contains a 
paper on chairpersons' job satisfaction, noting that a national 
survey found that less than two percent of those responding said that 
they were satisfied all or most of the time. This issue also offers 
an outline of the dilemmas typically faced by those filling this 
role. The fifth issue looks at the price that persons who chair 
departments pay for undertaking academic leadership in terms of time 
off from scholarly pursuits and the excessive stress that comes from 
trying to balance two equally heavy demands — the managerial and the 
academic* The final issue takes up roles of department chairs 
including that of scholar, faculty developer, and leader and manager. 
(JB) 



* Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 

from the original document. 
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Chairs as Faculty Developers 

Chairs do not need another responsibility. Daily they face tough 
decisions about the budget, personnel, students, and the on-going 
duties of running a department. Yet, chairpersons occupy a unique 
position to help their faculty grow professionally. They work directly 
with faculty and are in constant contact with faculty needs and con- 
cerns. As individuals responsible for evaluation and advancement, 
they have an opportunity to discuss, on a personal level, a faculty 
member's dreams, goals, and aspirations. As active participants in the 
faculty hiring process, chairs typically have a major stake in shaping 
the orientation of the unit, and maintaining vital productive members 
of the staff. 

It is time to reassess and examine the role of chairpersons as faculty 
developers. Faculty development need not be the sole prerogative of 
instructional development centers or academic deans in universities. 

A project supported by the Lilly Endowment and TIAA-CREF has 
been completed at the University of Nebraska-Lincoln exploring the 
faculty development role of academic department chairpersons. This 
project will end with the publication of a book to be available during 
this academic year titled. Strategies of 200 Excellent Chairpersons: 
Building a Positive Work Environment for Your Faculty. 

This book contains personal views and perspectives of 200 academic 
chairpersons on seventy college campuses. Research universities, 
doctoral-granting institutions, comprehensive colleges and liberal arts 
.schools comprised the sample of schools, and chairpersons participat- 
ing in the study represented social scientists, natural scientists, the 
humanitites and the arts, and professional fields. Two hundred ''excel- 
lent" chairpersons were nominated on their campuses (by senior 
administrators and faculty development specialists where the positions 
existed) for excelling in assistance they gave to the professional growth 
and development of faculty. These chairs possessed strong interper- 
sonal skills, encouraged faculty to participate in developmental activi- 
ties, held the respect of colleagues as academic leaders and scholars. 
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American Council on Higher 
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November 15-17. 1989 
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Chairs continued 

and understood the mission, di- 
rection, priorities, and orientation 
of the institutions they served. 

From the thousands of pages of 
notes , transcripts, and tape record- 
ings gathered through telephone 
interviews and on-site campus 
visits we identified aspects of the 
faculty development role of chair- 
person. Fifteen essential strace- 
gies emerged, centering on the 
chairs own professional develop- 
ment, their role as an academic 
leader, and their approaches to 
the interpersonal communication 
with faculty: 

1 . Leam about your role and responsi- 
bilities in the department and the 
institution. 

2. Create a balance between your profes- 

sional arid personal life. 

3. Prepare for your professional future. 

4. Establish a collective department vi- 

sion or focus. 

5. Develop faculty ownership of the 
vision. 

6. Initiate changes slowly. 

7. Allocate resources of time, informa- 

tion, and assigimienis to encourage 
the vision. 

8. Monitor progress toward achieving 

the vision. 

9. Establish an open atmosphere to build 

trust. 

10. Liste.: to faculty needs and interests. 

11. Collaboratively set goals. 

12. Provide feedback to faculty. 

13. Represent faculty to colleagues and 
senior administrators. 

14. Serve as a role model and mentor. 

15. Encourage and support faculty. 

Chairs often apply these strate- 
gies in a complex work environ- 
ment. Part II of the book exam- 
ines their application in five spe- 
cific faculty situations often 
mentioned by the "excellent" 
chairs - helping newly-hired fac- 



ulty becofne adjusted and ori- 
ented, improving the teaching 
performance of faculty, bettering 
the scholarship of faculty, refo- 
cusing faculty efforts to make 
them more vital and productive 
members of the department, and 
addressing personal issues such 
as health problems, personal dis- 
organization, and exclusion and 
alienation that affect an 
individual's performance in the 
department. 

In addition to the fifteen strate- 
gies and their application, the book 
also includes more than one 
hundred readings and resources, 
and it advances specific recom- 
mendations for chairs and faculty 
who want to encourage and build 
a positive departmental environ- 
ment of growth and development 
of faculty. For further informa- 
tion about the book, contact: Pro- 
fessor John Creswell, 1208 Sea- 
ton Hall, University of Nebraska- 
Lincoln, Lincoln, Nebraska 
68588. 

Joh/i Creswell 

University of Nebraska-Lincoln 

Danforth Supports Center 

OnAugust 16. 1 989 the Center for the 
Study of the Department Chair re- 
ceived the good news that it had been 
awarded a Danforth Foundation Grant. 
This grant, along with a UCEA mini- 
grant and institutional support from 
Washington State University, will 
support the activities of the center. 
The Danforth Foundation, established 
in 1927, is a national, educational phi- 
lanthropy, dedicated to enhancing the 
humane dimensions of life. Activities 
of the foundation traditionally have 
emphasized the theme of improving 
the quality of teaching and learning. 
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Welcome to the first publication 
of the Center for the Study of the 
Department Chair located at 
Washington State University. 
This newsletter will be published 
three times yearly in October, 
January, and April and will fea- 
ture articles written for those cur- 
rently holding the position of de- 
partment chair and those inter- 
ested in the position. The publi- 
cation willcontainfeature articles, 
lists of pertinent periodicals, con- 
ferences, and chair training op- 
portunities. Readers are wel- 
come to submit articles of inter- 
est. 

The Center for the Study of the 
Department Chair was established 
by the UCEA in April of 1989 
after several months of planning. 
Director of the center i s Walter H . 
Gmelch, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision at Washing- 
ton State University, Others ac- 
tive in the work of the center are 
Associate Director, Rita Seedorf 
and research associates Jim Car- 
roll and Diane Wentz, 

Those involved inthe Center have 
been meeting since early June to 
plan and initiate Center activities. 

Space for the Center was created 
when the Department of Educa- 
tional Administration and Super- 
vision was remodeled during the 
Summer. A Macintosh computer 
and software have been installed 
in the Center office as well as file 
cabinets, bookshelves, and perti- 
nent journals. 

The activities being planned by 



the Center are based on the phi- 
losophy that the department chair 
is the critical leader in higher 
education who fosters faculty 
productivity, promotes program 
development, and builds a sup- 
portive academic culture. In order 
to encourage the abilities of indi- 
viduals in the chair position the 
Center believes that three areas of 
development must be addressed. 
First, chairs must be prepared to 
assume a leadership role, sec- 
ondly, they must be responsive to 
the emerging needs of clients, and 
thirdly , that new information must 
be generated on the department 
chair. A series of activities is 
planned to implement develop- 
ment in these three areas. 

Chairs must be prepared to 
assume a leadership role. 

Since individuals entering the 
chair position receive no training, 
the Center believes that some form 
of strategic leadershipskillstrain- 
ing is appropriate. This training 
will be incorporated into existing 
discipline-based conferences. 
The first of these sessions will 
take place during the upcoming 
UCEA Convention. A pre-ses- 
sion entitled Action Lab for 
Department Chairs: Interven- 
tion Strategies tc Increase Fac- 
ulty Productivity wil! be offered 
on Friday, October 27 from 
4:00 p.m. to 6:00 p,m. Future 
plans include the planning and 
presentation of a New Chairs Con- 
ference which will focus specifi- 
cally on both managerial and stra- 
tegic issues for those entering de- 
partment chair positions. 



Chairs must be responsive to 
the emerging needs of clients. 

Information which will helpchairs 
identify and respond to these 
needs will be presented in later 
action labs. In addition, this 
newsletter and clearinghouse 
services v/ill be integrated into 
the chair development strategies. 
In the future interinstitutional 
cross-chair training, on-site or 
conference-based programs, will 
be proposed to disseminate this 
information. 

New information must be gen- 
eratedon the department chair. 



In order to facilitate this genera- 
tion of information, the body of 
information available will be 
made more accessible through 
reviewing the existing literature 
and the use of survey techniques 
to develop a clearinghouse of 
infonnation. The Center will also 
investigate currently ambiguous 
areas of the chair's role that have 
been less well documented such 
as chair role clarification, leader- 
ship transition, job satisfaction 
and commitment, and chair ca- 
reer paths. 

The telephone number of the 
Center is 509-335-3296. A BIT- 
NET number and access code will 
soon be assigned. 



A Chi nese ph i losopher once remarked 
that a leader must have the grace of a 
good dancer, and there is a great deal 
of wisdom to this. A leader should 
know how lo appear relaxed and 
confident. His walk should he tlrm 
and purposeful. He should he able, 
like Lincoln. FDR. Truman, Ike and 
JFK. to give a good, hearty, belly 
laugh. Viichael Korda 
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Chairs in Transition 

The role of the department chair is one of ambiguity and conflict. The 
ambiguity faced by persons in the position is common to that faced by 
others in similar positions but has features which are unique to the 
university setting. While role conflict is common to those who work 
as managers and who perform linkage or liaison roles, the problem is 
heightened in the case of the university department chair because the 
chair remains a faculty member while performing as an administrator. 

Many dilemmas arise because of the differences in skills needed to 
perform the roles of professor and department chair successfully. A 
study was conducted consisting of in-depth interviews and observation 
of the behaviors and activities of a chair. In analyzing the data from the 
study, some of the transitions, or paradigm shifts, from professor to 
chair become apparent. The drastic differences which emerged in the 
two roles help explain why faculty members have a difficult time 
making the transition from one role to another and why they find the 
role an ambiguous and irnbalanced one. 

Exploring some of these changes may help identify faculty who would 
be willing to make the change. Active chairs should also consider these 
transitions when moving from department head bc^ck to full-time 
faculty. These changes, more aptly termed the metamorphosis of the 
department chair, outlined in Figure 1 are briefly described below. 

1 . Solitary to Social 

The college professor typically works alone on research, teaching 
preparation, and projects while the department chair must adapt to 
working through others. For example, department goals cannot be 
achieved alone, they must be done in concert with others. If g^als are 
to be achieved it is crucial that the chair work in concert with faculty^ 
administration, and the field. 

2. Focused to Fragmented 

While the professor must have long, uninterrupted periods to work on 
scholarly pursuits, the work of the department chair, likeother manage- 
ment positions, is characterized bv brevity, variety and fragmentation. 
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Call for 
Papers 

The Center for the Study of the 
Department Chair requests pa- 
pers on the department chair for 
inclusion in its series of Center 
Documents. 

Send copies of prospective 
documents to: 

The Center for the Study of the 
Department Chair 
Depi^rtment of Educational 
Administration 
351 Cleveland Hall 
Washington State University 
Pulln.an, WA 99164-2136 

Center Documents available 
this semester: 

Dilemmas in tlte Chairperson s 
Role and What Can Be Done 
About Them by Mike Milstein 

The Transition to Department 
Chair 

Career Paths of Department 
Chairs in Higher Education 



Figure 1 

The Metamorphosis 
of the Department Chair 

Solitao' ► Social 

Focused ► Fragmented 

Manuscripis ► Memoranda 

Autonomy ► Accountability 

Private ► Public 

Professing ► Persuading 

Stability ► Mobility 

Client ► Custodian 

Austerity ► Prosperity 

3. Autonomy to Accountability 

Professors generally enjoy con- 
trol overtheirtime and the feeling 
of autonomy of activity and 
movement in their working envi- 
ronment. As the professors move 
into administrative roles they lose 
this sense of autonomy and be- 
come more accountable to the 
faculty both for their time and 
accessibility in the office as well 
as for their actions and activities. 

4. Manuscripts to Memoranda 

The scholar and researcher labors 
over a manuscript for a long pe- 
riod of time. Before findingprint- 
ers ink, the work goes through 
manyrevisionsandcritiques. The 
department chair quickly must 
learn the art of persuasion and 
precision through memos. 

5. Private to Public 

The professor may block out long 
periods of time for scholarly work 
while the chairperson has an obli- 
gation to be accessible through- 
out the day to the many publics he 
orshemay ser\^e. In essence, one 
moves from the privilege of a 



^'closed door'' to the obligation of 
an "open door'' policy. 

6. Professing to Persuading 

In the academic profession, the 
professor is disseminating infor- 
mation as an expert. As chairper- 
son he or she deals with others 
who have the same amount of 
expertise in their field. As the 
professor turns into chairperson 
he or she professes less and prac- 
tices the art of establishing con- 
gruency among institutionaK 
departmental and personal goals. 

7. Stability to Mobility 

While always growing and ex- 
ploring new concepts and ideas, 
faculty generally experience 
movement within the stability of 
their discipline and circle of pro- 
fessional associations. Chairs also 
attempt to retain their professional 
identity but must become mobile 
within the university structure and 
among chairs at other universi- 
ties. In order to be at the cutting 
edge of education reform and 
implement needed programmatic 
changes within their universities, 
department chairs must be more 
mobile, visible, and political. 

8. Client to Custodian 

In relation to university resources, 
the professor is a client, request- 
ing and expecting resources to be 
available to conduct research, 
classes, andserviceactivities. The 
chair represents the custodian and 
dispenser of resources and is re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of 
the physical setting as well as 
provider of material and mone- 
tary resources. 

continued on page 4 



Paradox of 

Department chairs often see them- 
selves as scholars who, out of a 
sense of duty. Lire temporarily 
responsible forthe administrative 
tasks that must be tended to, so 
other professors can continue wi th 
theirteaching and research. Since 
they often return to the profes- 
sorate after their "turn" as chain 
they attempt to act as chair and at 
the same time keep up with their 
teaching and scholarship, caus- 
ing them stress from these con- 
flicting demands and roles. To be 
effective leaders chairs must be 
able to recognize and deal with 
the stresses unique to their situ- 
ation. 

The study reported in Table 1 
investigated the 
stresses, strains and 
ambiguities of being 
a department chair in 
a university. Two 
questions guided the 
research: What are 
the common stresses 
experienced by 
chc ' i? and. How do 
chair stresses com- 
pare and contrast to 
those of faculty? 

In order to answer 
these questions the 
Comprehensive Faculty Stress 
Index vvas developed and admini- 
stered to all faculty and adminis- 
trators {n=l 807) in acomprehen- 
sive land grant university. A 
response rate of 70 percent was 
achieved. 

The results of the top ten faculty 
stressors for all faculty classifica- 
tions (e.g., extension, RIS, li- 
brary) showed more similarity 



Pressure: Chairs Under Stress 



than differences among faculty 
classifications. However, the 
table below portrays the excep- 
tion: differences between depan- 
ment chairpersons when com- 
pared to full-time faculty mem- 
bers. Four of the top ten stressors 
were different for faculty than for 
department chairs. Even the six 
stressors common to both groups 
showed different levels of inten- 
sity. For example, while both 
chairs and professors ranked as 
first, "insufficient time to keep 
abreast of developments in my 
field'', a larger percentage of the 
chairs (68) than professors (56) 
reported excessive stress from this 
problem. 



Table 1 

Chairs, Faculty and Stress 





Chairs 


Faculty 




Rank 




Rank 


Keeping current in field 


1 


68.: 


1 56.1 


Securing money for programs 


2 


65.2 


7 40.1 


Completing paperwork 


3 


63.8 




Too heavy work load 


4 


51.5 


5 44.6 


Inadaquate facilities 


5 


50.0 


H.5 39.4 


Meetings 


6 


49.0 




University rules and regulations 


7 


46.8 




Job demands vs, personal time 


8 


44.7 


10 38.6 


Securing money for research 


9 


42.5 


3 47.8 


Establishing goal compatabiliLy 


10 


41.3 




High self-expectations 






2 49.7 


Inadaquate recognition for service 






6 41.4 


jManuscript preparation 






8.5 39.4 



One of the difficulties identified 
in the literature which hinders the 
ability of department chairs to 
accept this leadership challenge 
is that they find themselves in a 
paradoxical position. This para- 
uox was highlighted when com- 
paring department chairs with 
their faculty colleagues. Chairs 
were seen as trapped between the 
pressures and demands of per- 
forming not only as faculty 



members but also as administra- 
tors. Those pressures unique to 
department chairs were establish- 
ing <^oal compatibility, complet- 
ing paperwork, meetings, and 
clealinj;^ with university rules and 
regulations. At the same time 
they suffered from such common 
faculty stressors as insufficient 
time to keep abreast of develop- 
ments in their discipline joo heavy 
workload, and securing money 
for their research . 

Due to the nature of their admin- 
istrative assignments chairs do ex- 
perience less stress than faculty 
from salary^ self-expectations, 
manuscripts and sen'ice recog- 
nition. However, 
they suffer more 
from pressures be- 
tween personal and 
professional lives. 
Almost half of the 
chairs indicated that 
job demands inter- 
fering with personal 
interests caused 
severe stress. It 
appears not to be the 
time on the job but 
the desirability of 
the time spent. 
While both chairs 
and professors work approxi- 
mately the same hours per week 
(56 and 52 respectively), 70 per- 
cent of the 16 hours of chair's 
overtime is unwanted as compared 
to 14 percent of the professors'. 
In essence department chairs 
have become role prisoners of 
both faculty productivity pres- 
sures and administrative leader- 
ship challenges. 
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9. Austerity to Prosperity 

While in actuality the pay differ- 
ential between professor and chair 
may not be significant, the per- 
ception of more control overone's 
resources may help the chair 
develop an illusion of great 
prosperity. 

Rather than refer to these Fragmented 
transitions in the typical list- 
ing represented in Figure Accountable 
1, visualize the professor 
at the inner core of a set of 
concentric circles. As Fig- 
ure 2 portrays ^ the professor 
is characterized in this inner 
circle as focused, autono- 
mous, priv^Le, stable, soli- 
tary, austere, and a client of 
the department. The metamor- 
phosis transforms these profes- 
sorial inner traits into an other- 
oriented (outer circle) creating an 
administrative profile of social. 



fragmented, accountable, public, 
mobile, prosperous, and custo- 



Figure 2 

The Transformation 
from Professor to Chair 



Social 



Public 




Memoranda 



Mobilitv 



Persuading 



Prosperity 



Custodian 



dial. One could further extrapo- 
late the transition process from 



chair to dean and beyond to other 
academic administrative posi- 
tions. These outwardly expand- 
ing circles represent the types of 
transitions needed to move suc- 
cessfully from a faculty member 
to administrative responsibilities 
and challenges. 

The fundamental differences 
between roles of academic 
professor and depaitmenl 
chair must be recognized 
by any faculty member who 
is considering the change to 
department head. The de- 
partment should consider 
these factors and identify 
faculty members willing to 
undergo the changes required 
by the new position. It is 
equally helpful for department 
chairs who are nearing the end of 
their terms as administrators to 
contemplate the transition back 
to faculty status. 
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Why Chairs Serve 

The importance of the department chair to the effectiveness of the 
university is clear, yet depanment chairs often see themselves as schol- 
ars who, out of a sense of duty, are temporarily responsible for the ad- 
ministrative tasks that must be tended to so that other professors can 
continue with their teaching and research. 

Why do faculty members accept the position of department chair and 
does this motivation affect their willingness to continue as chair? A 
study utilizing both questionnaire and interview methods was con- 
ducted in order to answer these and other questions. The questionnaires 
were sent to 54 department chairs in a Carnegie Council **Research 11" 
university. Ninety-one percent of the instruments were returned and re- 
spondents represented almost all ot the disciplines. In addition to the 
questionnaires, semi-structured, open-ended interviews were con- 
ducted with four persons who had previously made Ihe transition from 
faculty member to chair. 

Motivation to Become Chair 

When chairs were asked '*what motivated you to become department 
chair," responses fell into two categories. Some ^f the respondents 
indicated that they became chair for extrinsic jF^asjeins, and others took 
the position for intrinsic purposes. Those wh ^ac'cepte^the position for 
extrinsic motives were convinced to take the job^either by colleagues 
or the Dean, or felt forced to take the position because they thought that 
no one else could do the job properly. Typical responses from those 
who felt they were needed by the department were ''faculty requested," 
*'Need, I was the only available person to do it," and "nomination by 
peers Those who took the position as a result of contact from the dean 
were requested to. lolcl to. or approached by the Dean. One chair said: 
'Temporary insanity, (only kidding) Dean approached me - said he 
thought I had a lot of skills that were needed and that I could do a good 
job," Examples of the responses ofthosew^ho took the position because 
they felt that they could do a better job than other faculty were : ''No one 
who would be a good chair was interested/"* "none of those who were 
interested were, in my opinion, capable of being a good chain" and 
was scared to death of the alternative." 
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'^Usually about 4 p.ni when my 
blood sugar is low and there is a ! 
long meeting and a menacing l 
note from the Dean arrives, and j 
a facLilly member and secretary | 
quit on the same day/' I 



The chairs who were intrinsically 
motivated accepted the position 
not only because they were asked 
by someoneelse, but because they 
saw it as an opportunity to help 
either the department or them- 
selves. Motives to help the de- 
partment are categorized as ///- 
tn'nsir-ahrubiticv/hWQ motives to 
help the chairs themselves pro- 
fessionally are labeled mfvinsic- 
personaL 

Examples of responses from those 
who were altruistical ly motivated 
are: ''desire to help others," ''de- 
sire to build a strong academic 
depanment,*' and "wanted to build 
a sound department and one I 
could feel good about being a pan 
of Those who were intrinsi- 
cally motivated for personal rea- 
sons accepted the position because 
"1 needed a new challenge/' ''de- 
sire to try something new. . . in ad- 
dition to teaching and research" 
and 'i wanted administrative ex- 
perience. Also I was looking for 
some new challenges as I was 
bored with teaching and research.'' 

Motivation Compared with 
Willingness to Continue 

Respondents to the survey were 
also asked to indicate whether 
they were willing to serve an- 
other term. Overall 43% indi- 
cated a willingness to serve an- 
other temi as chain 259c indi- 
cated they would not and 329c 
were undecided, 

When responses to the question 
on willingness^ to serve again were 
compared with the motivations 
for becoming chair, it appeared 
that those who were motivated by 
imrinsiC'jicr.wfial factors were 
most willing to serve again fol- 

^2 



lowed by those who took the 
position foi hvnnsic-altruistic 
motives, Th" ' who were moti- 
vated by extrinsic factors were 
the least likely as chair to con- 
tinue. For example. Figure 1 il- 
lustrates that, of those motivated 
by extrinsic factors. 25% indi- 
cated that they would "absolutely" 
or ''yes, with reservations" serve 
again. The white area in Figure 1 
represents that 25% of depart- 
ment chairs who responded "no" 
or "no with reservations" while 
the stri ped area ^.presents the 50% 
undecided. 



Figure I 
Chairs Motivated hy 
Extrinsic Reasons 




[~| Unwilling to Serve 



Figure 2 ponrays responses for 
those chairs who were motivated 
to take the position by intrinsic- 
altruistic reasons. Thirty-six 
percent would be willing to take 
another tenn as chairperson. 289? 
indicated that they would not be 
willing to serve again and 36% 
were undecided. 

Figure 3 illustrates that 75% of 
those who had accepted the ap- 
pointment for personal-intrinsic 
reasons indicateda willingntssto 
continued pas^c 4 



In the Category of 
You Thought You 
Had It Bad 

As part of a recent survey, chairs 
were asked to indicate when 
they feel dissatisfied with their 
job. This response, although 
perhaps a bit overstated, was not 
atypical: 



Career Paths of Department Chairs 



It is often assumed that the major- 
ity of department chairs will re- 
turn to faculty appointments, but 
no data exists to confirm this 
assumption or describe what 
department chairs do after they 
leave the chair position. How 
many go on to administrative 
positions, return to the faculty 
status, or make alternative career 
moves? Answers to these ques- 
tions may help to build a better 
understanding of what is becom- 
ing an increasingly con ^olex role. 

Career path studies usually ex- 
amine the top position in a hierar- 
chy and identify the normative 
path to that position. For aca- 
demic administrators, this path 
includes faculty, department 
chair, dean, provost, and presi- 
dent. In business and industry it 
is possible to make assumptions 
about individuals anywhere in the 
hierarchy because career move- 
ment is mostly vertically up. This 
is not so with academic adminis- 
trators. Especially in the case of 
the department chair, movement 
is often in a direction that would 
be considered downward in other 
career hierarchies. 

In the fall of 1989 a study was 
undenaken as an attempt to ob- 
serve the career movements of 
department chairs. AD of the 
department chairs (54) of a Car- 
negie Council ''Research 11" 
University were surveyed. Data 
were gathered on gender (five of 
the chairs were women), depart- 
ment size, length of tenure of 
current and past chairs (previous 
chairs averaged 6.37 years as 
chair), tenure status, type of hir- 
ing procedure, and whether the 
current chair was hired from in- 
side or outside the institution. In 
addition, the chairs were asked to 
describe the career movements of 
the two previous chairs of their 
department. Forty-nine chairs 
responded (91%), providing in- 
formation on 86 previous chairs. 



Four categories of career move- 
ment of the previous chairs were 
identified (Figure 1): return to 
faculty (43.5%); retirement 
(18.8%); movement to another 
administrative position (28.2%); 
movement out of academe (9.4%). 
Twenty percent of the chairs ( 1 7) 
had moved to another institution. 
Interestingly, all but three of the 
chairs who had transferred to a 
new institution moved into ad- 
ministrative positions and are 
reflected in the "Funher Admini- 
stration' statistics in Figure 1 . 

In addition to examining the en- 
tire population as a whole, the 
responses were broken down by 
discipline. The departments were 
grouped using Biglan's discipline 
classification system. TheBiglan 
model clusters academic depart- 
ments into eight cells based on 
tri-dimensional comparisons. 
Biglan demonstrated that aca- 
demic subject matter differed in 
the degree to which a paradigm 
exists (hard vs. soft), the degree 
of concern with application (pure 
vs. applied), and the degree of 
orientation toward life systems 
(Hfe vs. non-life). When the data 
in this study are broken down by 
discipline, chairs in applied, hard 
discipline areas (both life and non- 
life)tended to stay chair longer 
and they were less likely to return 
to faculty at the same institution 
than other chairs. Also, chairs in 
disciplines that studied life ori- 
ented content were more likely to 
continue to beadministrators than 
other chairs. 

While conclusions from this study 
are limited due to the idiosyncra- 
sies of the institution studied. 



some observations become ap- 
parent from the analysis of these 
data. Over 40% of the chairs did 
return to faculty status. As was 
expected, career paths of admin- 
istrators in higher education are 
in some significant way different 
than the traditional career paths 
of administrators outside of higher 
education. There is the likeli- 
hood that models of chair career 
movement can be developed but 
they will have to be done as inves- 
tigations of chairs specifically and 
not as extrapolations from career 
studies of other administrators. 

In the past, the life/non-life Biglan 
dichotomy has not accounted for 
a significant amount of variance 
in behavioral characteristics of 
department chairs. This study 
suggests that life/non-life may 
have a substantial veracity in ca- 
reer path studies. 

In order to be able to generalize 
beyond the sample institution, a 
study was needed that investi- 
gatesdepartment chairs in more 
diverse institutions. A study is 
currently underway which solic- 
its responses from department 
chairs in 100 Carnegie classified 
"research and doctorate granting'' 
institutions. This larger sample is 
also stratified by Biglan disci- 
pline category. The more com- 
prehensive study is expanded to 
include information on career 
paths to the chair position, age, 
ethnicity, previous administrative 
experience, role orientation, tran- 
sitions from faculty to chair, and 
chair stress. The variety of indi- 
cators promise to provide aclearer 
picture of those who have, or are 
likely to become department 
chairs. Results will be reported in 
future editions of the CSDC 
Newsletter. 



Figure I Movement From the Chair Position by Type 
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Why Chairs Serve 
coniinuedfronj page 2 

return to the position. 8% would 
not, and 17% were undecided. 

Two interesting conclusions re- 
sulted fronn this snnall but signifi- 
cant study. Firstat seems surpris- 
ing thatonly 43% of current chairs 
are willing to serve again. While 
this conclusion is limited to an 
analysis of a single institution, 

^^ure 2 
Chairs Motivated by 
Intrinsic- Altruistic Reasons 




the percentage is substantial 
enough to question the general 
motivation and connmitment of 
professors to continue in admin- 
istrative leadership capacities. 

What motivates professors to 
serve as chairs in the first place? 
The answer to this second ques- 
tion provided greater insight into 
the chair's long term commitment 
to serve. The results lead to the 
second conclusion, that those most 
willing to continue ser\'ice indi- 
cated by a three to one margin that 
they had taken the position for 
personal-intrinsic reasons. While 
only 25 % of those who were asked 
to serve (extrinsic motivation) 
would serve again. 75% of those 
who ser\'ed for intrinsic-personal 
reasons would continue. If insti- 
tutions of higher education need 
department chairs with a long- 



term commitment to academic 
leadership, not as a tour of duty. 
then it behoves deans and pro- 
vosts to select academics who 
would find departmental leader- 
ship personally rewarding and 
challenging. The position is too 
critical to the effectiveness of the 
institution, the faculty, and com- 
munity to leave it to those only 
willing to serve due solely to co- 
ercion or departmental duty. 

Figure 3 
Chairs Motivated by 
Intrinsic- Personal Reasons 
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Job Satisfaction for Chairs 

In a national survey conducted tbi' spring, department chairs were 
asked to indicate satisfying and dissatisfying aspects of performing 
their roles. Less than two percent of chairs said that they are satisfied 
all or most of the time. Conversely, about the same number are never 
or rarely pleased with the tasks they face. One respondent in this latter 
group found that being "away" provided a sense of satisfaction or 
respite. Others are pleased when another Friday afternoon rolls around 
or on payday. 

In general, of those who expressed satisfaction , responses fell into three 
categories: personal, altruistic, or vicarious in nature. Personal satis- 
factions were those in which the chair seemed to feel primarily, if not 
solely, responsible. Altruistic explanations tended to be dtxnonstrated 
in the chair's role as enabler or nurturer of faculty, students, and staff. 
Responses within the vicarious category were achievements or recog- 
nition of someone or something outside of the chair — a second or third 
person response. 

Personal — Areas in which the chair could exercise control or be 
individually responsible for success furnished some personal satisfac- 
tion. "When I see results of my efforts realized," "when I experience 
a victory," or "when I have the chance to accomplish something 
positive" were characteristic answers from those who derive some 
personal pleasure within the role. One respondent claimed that 
"leadership by example, e.g. publishing" provided a sense of accom- 
plishment. Indeed, since research and publication are frequently put on 
hold while an individual is department chair, those who found the time 
to do research in addition to administration were appreciative. Another 
source of personal satisfaction to chairs came from recognition of col- 
leagues and students for a job well done. "Getting positive feedback 
from faculty and students," or "when people say thank you" \yere not 
mentioned often, but are valued occurrences. 

Altruistic — The concept of the chair as one who tends to the adminis- 
trative duties of the department so that others can perform their usual 
functions is demonstrated most sharply in this category. Reactions in 
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this area are usually related to 
helping faculty, students, the 
department, and, on occasion, 
funding resources. Recruitment 
of promising new faculty is one 
source of fulfillment for depart- 
mental leaders. Re- 
sponses such as ''mak- 
ing good hiring dec - 
sions,'' **hiring highly 
qualified faculty," and 
'*get the candidate" were 
typical Onceon board, 
another means of satis- 
faction for chairs is 
"assisting young faculty 
in establishing their ca- 
reers." Indeed, "facili- 
tating (all) faculty in 
their efforts" or *'doing 
things for faculty anony- 
mously (such as nomi- 
nating hem for 
awards)" is rewarding 
for chairs. This holds 
tme with helping stu- 
dents. "Providing as- 
sistance to studenis" or 
some variation of that 
message appears to be 
of great interest to 
chairs. 



tions were frequently mentioned 
as a source of pleasure, the re- 
sponses fell into two divisions: 
faculty and students. "When 
faculty achieve success in research 
and publishing," or "when fac- 



"Helping the depart- 
ment to reach its ^als," 
and "making progress 
and improvements for 
the department" repre- 
sent key sources of sat- 
isfaction to the chair. 
Only a few indicated 
that funding-related is- 
sues provided a means of reward, 
as in "Winning budget battles for 
my faculty," or "when salary in- 
creases are secured.'' 

Vicarious — Vicarious satisrac- 



DlLEMAS IN THE ChAIRPERSON'S RoLE 

AND WHAT Can be Done About Them 



Mike Milstein of the University of New Mexico, 
outlines the dilemmas in the chairperson's role. 
He includes the following contradictory dichoto- 
mies and areas of frustration: 

• scholar/administrator 

• interesting challenge/routine work 

• collegial friend/administrator-evaluator 

• lack of training 

• intrusions on department prerogatives 

• decentralized vs. centralized administration 

• conditions of constraint 
Milstein suggests specific strategies for improv- 
ing this situation. 

• Better chair preparation 

• Improved communication with faculty and 
dean 

• Faculty participation in department governance 

• Better rewards for service as chair 

• Less interference by higher administration in 
programmatic decisions 

This article provides an excellent primer for new 
chairs. It capably outlines what to expect in the 
role and presents useable ideas for having a more 
productive tenure as chair. 
This paper is available as Occasional Paper 1 1 1 
from the Center for the Study of the Department 
Chair, Washington State University, Pullman, 
Washington, 99164-2136 



ulty receive recognition for con- 
tributions'* is gratifying to chair- 
persons. Likewise, they are 
pleased "when students are suc- 
cessful," and "when students 
leam/graduate and are employed 



in good positions." 

Dissatisfactions 

In contrast to satisfactory factors, 
there is far less diversity when 
considering what causes uneasi- 
ness or unhappiness for chairs. 
And, unlike satisfac- 
tions, the elements that 
create discouragement 
tend to be circumstances 
beyond their control. 
Four major concerns 
distress chairpersons. 
"Too much paperwork" 
and *'unsupportive 
higher administration" 
are the most over- 
whelming causes of dis- 
satisfaction. "Person- 
nel conflicts" and 
"budget problems" rep- 
resent the remaining two 
areas which create un- 
happiness for chairs. 

In summary, satisfac- 
tions for department 
chairpersons are derived 
from the intrinsic re- 
wa'-ds of goal attainment 
or, at least, progress 
towards goal achieve- 
ment. Ontheotherhand, 
dissatisfaction origi- 
nates from obstacles thai 
can block the acccm- 
plishmcx<tof these goals. 
When hurdles are over- 
come, the triumphs are 
satisfying. If the efforts 
of chairs are thwarted, 
dissatisfaction results. With these 
identified dissatisfiers in mind, it 
is in the best interests of the insti- 
tution to facilitate chairs' success 
in their jobs rather than creating 
obstructions. 



National Chairs Study 



In the spring of 1990 the Center 
for the Study of the Department 
Chair distributed questionnaires 
as part of a national study on 
department chairs. Part of the 
mission of the center is the expan- 
sion of the theoretical and practi- 
cal understanding of the position 
of department chair. An analysis 
of the existing information avail- 
able on chairs suggested Five areas 
for study: career paths, transition 
to the position of department chair, 
commitment, role orientation, and 
stress. It was decided that every 
effort would be made to gather as 
much pertinent information as was 
possible with a single instrument. 
The target population for the sur- 
vey was the chairs of all depart- 
ments in Carnegie Council ''Re- 
search I and II," and "Doctorate 
Granting I and H" institutions. 
There are 2 1 3 institutions in those 
categories. One hundred and one 
institutions were randomly se- 
lected for the sample. The sample 
was adjusted to include the 51 
member institutions of the Uni- 
versity Council for Educational 
Administration. 

Previous work indicated that we 
could expect responses to vary 
dependant upon the discipline of 
the respondents. In this study the 
Biglan ( 1973) model for classify- 
ing disciplines is used. Biglan 
clusters academic departments 
into eight cells based on tri-di- 
mensional comparisons of char- 
acteristics of the subject matter of 
the discipline. 

The demographic variables ad- 
dressed by the questionnaire in- 
cluded: department size; chair's 



age, gender, and race; character- 
istics of the current chair's ca- 
reer; the nature of departmental 
hiring practices; chairs' stipends; 
whether chairs have had previous 
administrative experience. The 
remaining questions were devel- 
oped from a variety of sources. 

Meryl Reis Louis' ideas concern- 
ing career transitions were used 
as a basis for a series of questions 
addressing motivation for becom- 
ing chair and whether respondents 
would like to continue as chair. 
Stress questions were a continu- 
ation of Gmelch, Wilke, and 
Lovrich's work on faculty stress. 
Role orientation questions were 
derived from Gouldner's cosmo- 
politan/local thesis and other lit- 
erature on the ambiguity of the 
chair's role. Although job satis- 
faction and commitment ques- 
tions in the survey are somewhat 
exploratory, they refer to the work 
of Rosabeth Moss Kanter, and 
Mowday, Porter and Steers. 

The return rate of the question- 
naires has exceeded 70 percent. 
The data are coded and we are in 
the midst of analysis. The study 
will help clarify the nature of the 
chair's position and provide a 
more solid foundation for future 
studies than has existed before. 
In addition, we hope that this 
information will help to improve 
communication among chairs, 
higher administrators, and fac- 
ulty. And, that it can assist in the 
preparation of individuals for what 
is clearly a challenging endeavor. 

Summaries of results will appear 
in future newsletters. 
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Call for 
Papers 



The Center for the Study of the 
Department Chair requests pa- 
pers on the department chair for 
inclusion in its series of Center 
Documents. 

Send copies of prospective 
documents to: 

The Center for the Study of the 
Department Chair 
Department of Educational 
Administration 
Washington State University 
Pullman, WA 99164-2136 
509-335-9117 
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Paying the Price for Academic LEADERsmp 
Department Chair Tradeoffs 

Scholars and administrators alike speak about a great leadership crisis 
in higher education. Blue ribbon commissions and executive reports 
call for bolder and better college and university leadership. The search 
for solutions to the leadership dilemma leads us to thousands of 
leadership studies, most of which are contradictory and inconclusive. 
Leaders: are bom, not made — made not bom; possess distinctive traits 
— no special traits at all; must use power and influence — merely 
manage symbols and the academic culture. 

Rarely do we study what is perhaps the most important impediment to 
attracting academic leaders to the smallest yet most significant unit in 
the university, the administration of the academic department where 
nearly 80% ofall administrative decisions take place. What pricedoes 
aprofessor pay foracademic leadership? What surprises and sacrifices 
are embedded in the department chair position? 

Nearly 80,000 scholars currently serve as department chairs and almost 
one quarter will need to be replaced each year. Tlierefore, not only is 
the need for quality leadership evident but the magnitude in terms of 
shear numbers impacts higher education institutions. 

Unfortunately, chairs often see themselves as scholars who, out of a 
sense of duty, temporarily accept responsibility for the administrative 
tasks so other professors can continue with their teaching and scholarly 
pursuits. They may come to the position without leadership training; 
without prior administrative experience; without a clear understanding 
of the ambiguity and complexity of their role; without recognition of 
the metamorphic changes that occur as one transforms from a professor 
to a chair; and without an awareness of the cost to their academic career 
and personal lives. 

While the position of academic department chair has received much 
attention, most information has come in the form of anecdotal speeches, 
professional papers, popular journal articles, and how-to books, with a 
few data-based studies interspersed. Many of the studies result in lists 
of duties and responsibilities too long to have meaning. What is needed 
is more understanding of how chairs see themselves, their challenges 
and sacrifices. 

In the spring of 1 990 the UCEA Center for the Study of the Department 
Chair at Washington State University conducted a comprehensive 
survey of 808 department chairs in 101 research and doctoral granting 
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universities across the United 
States. Eight department chairs 
were selected from each 
institution, stratified by eight 
discipline classifications of hard 
vs. soft, applied vs. pure, and life 
vs. nonlife, resulting in a sample 
of 808 chairs. Five hundred, 
seventy-six surveys were returned 
representing a 71.3% response 
rate. 

The purpose of the study was to 
understand how department chairs 
see themselves in tenns of their 
use of time, experience with stress, 
role orientation, transition to the 
chair position, and commitment 
to academic leadership. This 
article addresses the tradeoffs 
professors had to make to become 
depanment chairs. It illuminates 
the dark side of the department 
chair position, not to discourage 
candidates from seeking the 
challenges of academic leadership 
but help them recognize, prepare 
for and overcome 
unforeseen tradeoffs. 

A personal or 
professional tradeoff 
is defined as an 
exchange of one thing 
in return for another; 
especially, a giving up 
of something 
desirable. In essence 
life is a tradeoff, yet 
success depends in 
large measure on 
making effective 
tradeoffs. In the case 
of department chairs, 
have they been able to 
keep a balance among 
their faculty, administrative and 
personal lives? Or, do they 
perceive that they have accepted 
the leadership challenge at the 
expense of their profersorial 
pleasures? 

As professors take on the position 
of department chair, the answers 



to four central questions impact 
the degree to which tradeoffs were 
effective or not. (1) Do they have 
enough time to continue their 
professional and personal 
activities ttiey enjoyed before 
becoming chair? (2) If time has 
shifted significantly between 
faculty, managerial and personal 
activities, are they satisfied with 
these changes? (3) What stresses 
and pressures are created when a 
faculty member assumes the chair 
position? (4) What impact will 
this leadership change have on 
their professional career? 

Tradeoffs: The Chair's Game 
of Balancing Time and Stress 

One of the costs to professors 
when they enter the chair position 
is the expenditure of time. Since 
time is inelastic and irreplaceable 
one must trade off faculty time 
for newly acquired administrative 
duties. Four properties of 
tradeoffs highlight the price of 

FIGURE 1 

Saiisiaaion of DcDanment Chaire wiih Uess Tme for 
PfOiessKSnai and Personal Aa.vrties 
(P«rc»n1 of Chaifs Reoorting Loss ot Time) 
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leadership. First, tradeoffs act 
much like a ledger, a [choir] 
cannot debit one side without 
crediting the other. As professors 
assume the chair position the 
credits '^dded to the administrative 
side of the ledger must be debited 
against certain faculty activities. 



In other words, the chair position 
comes with some cost to faculty 
time since time resembles a zero- 
sum game — everyone has 24 
hours in a day, no less and no 
more. 

The department chairs in this 
study were asked whether they 
have spent more, the same, or less 
time in professional and personal 
activities since they became 
chairs. What occurred was a 
dramatic shift in time spent in 
professional activities of research 
and writing, keeping current in 
their discipline, and teaching. 
Chairs reported spending 88%, 
82% and 56% less time in these 
activities, respectively. The 
reduction in time spent was noi as 
pronounced in the other 
professional areas of ^^TV'/c^ and 
contact with students and 
colleagues inside and outside of 
the institutions. 

The second property of tradeoffs 
is that tradeoffs 
betM^een professional 
and personal 
interests vie for the 
same resource — 
tune. An almost 
equally pronounced 
percent of chairs 
reduced their 
personal time with 
family (65%), friends 
(56%) and leisure 
(11%) due to admin- 
istrative duties. 
Spiritual and civic 
activities basically 
remained the same 
for most chairs. 

The third property of tradeoffs 
becomes even more important 
when considering chairs* 
satisfaction with their shifts in 
lime: Tradeoffs can create 
dissatisfaction with personal and 
professional lives. Chairs were 
asked ifthev were satisfied with 
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their shift in time allocations. As 
Figure I ponrays, of those chairs 
who lost time, an overwhelming 
percent expressed dissatisfaction 
with debiting their time in 
scholarly writing and research 
(87.5%) and keeping current in 
their discipHne (94%) as well as 
their personal loss of time with 
family (89%), friends (87.5%) and 
leisure (80.5%). As an aside, in 
this study over 80% of the chairs 
believed that their loads should 
be lightened to make more time 
for research, writing or other work 
in the field, and that // no 
opportunity was available to do 
personal research (they) would 
find the job less satisfying. 
Ironically, those chairs who spent 
less time teaching were spHt: 55% 
satisfied and 45% dissatisfied with 
their reduced teaching loads. 

Finally, another price one pays 
for leadership is balance: Too 
many tradeoffs in one direction 
creates an imbalance and leads 
to negative stress. Chairs seem 
to be trapped between the 
pressures and demands of 
performing not only as 
administrators, but also as 
productive faculty members. The 
faculty member vs. administrator 
paradox is reconfirmed when we 
compare the most serious stressors 
of chairs to those of faculty. The 
present National Study of 
Depanment Chairs was compared 
with the National Study of Faculty 
Stress, each based upon 
comparable samples from the 
population of 2 1 3 Research I and 
II and Doctoral Granting I and 11 
universities in the United States. 
Almost six of every ten chairs 
suffer from heavy workloads 
compared to 40% of the 
professors. Not only do chairs 
identify the same seven most 
serious stressors as faculty, but 
the percent of chairs experiencing 
excessive stress is higher than the 



percent of faculty ;n each case, 
except for excessively high self- 
expectations (typically more 
troublesome for staff-type 
positions like faculty, than line 
management positions like 
department chairs). In addition, 
chairs also indicated serious stress 
from the managerial stressors of 
program approval, complying 
with rules and regulations, 
completing paperwork on time, 
resolving collegial differences, 
and making decisions affecting 
hves of others. Not only do they 
seem to retain many of the highest 
faculty stressors w hi le in the chair 
position, they also add the 
managerial stressors of 
confrontation with colleagues, 
new time demands and 
institutional constraints. This 
paradoxical situation of trying to 
fill a swivel position causes 
department chairs to feel double 
pressure to be an effective 
manager and productive faculty 
member. The cost of this pai-adox 
appears to be excessive stress. 

What price do department chairs 
pay for their venture into 
administration? Do they now 
perceive themselves as 
''administrators'' or do they retain 
their faculty identity? When the 
chairs in this study were asked 
about their orientation, 60% 
identified themselves as faculty 
and 23% as administration. Does 
this move into leadership 
significantly change their career 
orientation? While 54% of the 
chairs would serve again, 29% 
would not, and 16% were 
undecided. Ultimately, 65% of 
chairs return to faculty status after 
serving as department chair and 
only 19% continue in higher 
education administration. 

Illuminating the dark side of the 
department chair position does 
not go without highlighting some 
rewards ?nd benefits. Monetarily, 



for example, 72% of the chairs in 
this study received an 
adminisU'ative stipend averaging 
12% or $3,432. Most would also 
pri . say that status and 
presiigv comes with the position. 
To admit to their faculty 
colleagues, however, that they 
enjoy the job causes suspicion. 

Besides the salary benefits, Allan 
Tucker (1984) highlights the 
psychic rewards: 

. . . there is the personal satisfaction 
derived from helping others with their 
professional development ard from 
helping to guide and build an effective 
academic program. There is the 
chadlenge of leadership, which many 
people find invigorating. They find 
rewards in guiding the guiders of 
students, shaping curricula, defending 
the interests of the department, and 
interacting with other academic leaders, 
including deans and vice-presidents. 
Many have come to feel that their ability 
10 motivate others to greamess perhaps 
exceeds their ability to motivate 
themselves. Some of these chairpersons 
want to enhance their administrative 
effectiveness by developing whatever 
additional skills ar<5 necessary to 
-.xiplemen: the management process. 
Some chairpersons see the acquisition 
of such skills as a prerequisite for further 
advancement in academic 
administration. (19^1 p. 389) 

Nevertheless, regarding the last 
line in Tucker's recitation of 
benefits, remember that only one 
in five chairs (19%) advances his 
or her academic career into 
administration. The result of the 
tradeoffs faculty members must 
make to serve as depanment chairs 
seems to dissuade them from 
continuing in administration. In 
fact, a follow-up study to the 
National Study of Department 
Chairs concluded that 
psychologically many department 
chairs never make the full 
transition to the role of department 
chair. 

The final prognosis is that we 
continue to have a "leadership 
crisis" in higher education. What 



is the answer to attracting and 
retaining effective leaders in 
higher education? Listed below 
are a few changes which may 
make the chair position more 
attractive and tenable to promising 
candidates. 

1. Restructure the position. 

Reduce the expectations of the 
position toahalf-timeassignment 
with proper support to manage 
the key responsibilities of the 
position. Besides secretarial 
support, add a research assistant 
to the office management team to 
conduct the necessary reports for 
the university, state agencies and 
outside constituencies. 

2. Purge unnecessary 
administrivia* Related to 
restructuring the position is the 
need to reduce the amount of 
paperwork and requests for 
reports rarely read. Since the 
highest stress on chairs comes 
from overload, the chair should 
concentrate on the department's 
high pay-off activities rather than 



respond to the urgent, but 
sometimes not so important. Each 
request should be measured 
against its contribution to the 
department's mission and goals. 

3. Reverse the heirarchy* 

Traditionally and structurally 
universities are top-down 
hierarchies. Chairs serve at the 
pleasure ofand for the dean. One 
might ask why deans exist? 
Hopefully, a partial answer is to 
provide support and leadership 
for their production supervisors, 
department chairs. In turn, chairs 
should serve their faculty as 
faculty serve the students. 

4, Protect research interests. 

Data from this study confirms that 
chairs need more time for their 
scholarly pursuits while serving 
departments. If their time for 
research is not protected, they 
become dissatisfied and are more 
reluctant to continue as chair. 
Simple modifications such as 
providing released time for 
research, maintaining a separate 



research office, and supporting a 
research assistant while serving 
as chair might produce a work 
environment conducive to 
productive administration and 
scholarship. 

5. Train for leadership. It is 

well established that few chairs 
receive training to prepare and 
maintain their skills in leadership. 
The cost of leadership is too great 
not to invest in the most critical 
unit in the university. Both 
managerial skills and leadership 
perspectives will be needed to 
equip department chairs to meet 
the challenges facing higher 
education in the 2 1st Century. 

In order to prevent the imbalance 
caused by time, stress and job 
dissatisfaction, chairs and 
institutions of higher education 
will have to perform a number of 
these balancing acts to create a 
leadership position which both 
challenges and satisfies scholars 
willing to serve as academic 
leaders. 
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Roles of Department Chairs 

In the fall of 1991, the Center for the Study of the Department Chair 
surveyed 800 department chairs in 100 research and doctoral granting 
institutions in order to better identify the roles of those in the position 
of chair. Although a great deal of anecdotal literature discussing the 
chair role exists, surprisingly little empirical data is available to support 
these suppositions. In our study, chairs were asked to indicate how 
effective they felt they were on each of 26 chair duties. From the 68 
]3ercent of the questionnaires that were returned, data was factor 
analyzed, and four factors of the chair role were identified. Subse- 
quently, top quartile chairs in each of the four factors were examined 
to see if they responded differently on personal, organizational, and 
positional variables. Our review of previous research indicates that 
chairs who are effective in one chair role would have different charac- 
teristics than those associated with another role. 

Factor Descriptions 

Using the high loading elements of each factor, four roles of the 
department chair emerged. Leader chairs feel effective leading the 
department in both internal and extemal issues. Internal department 
leadership includes: soliciting ideas to improve the department, plan- 
ning and evaluating curriculum development, conducting department 
meetings* and informing the faculty of department, college and univer- 
sity concerns. Elements related to extemal leadership on this factor 
were; coordinating departmental activities with constituents, repre- 
senting the department at professional meetings, and participating in 
college and university committee work. 

Scholar chairs feel effective at a number of tasks related to their own 
scholarly productivity: obtaining resources for personal research, 
maintaining a research program, and remaining current within their 
academic discipline. A chair's effectiveness at selecting and supervis- 
ing graduate students also loads into this factor. 
Faculty Developer chairs feel effective in three areas concerning the 
success of faculty. First, chairs scoring high on this factor are effective 
at encouraging professional development efforts of faculty and encour- 



aging faculty research and publi- 
cation. Second, chairs mediate the 
relationship of faculty to the in- 
stitution through providing infor- 
mal faculty leadership, develop- 
ing long-range department goals, 
and m aintaini ng a conducive work 
climate. Third, issues of faculty 
evaluation are addressed through 
their effectiveness at recruiting 
and selecting faculty, and evalu- 
ating faculty peiformance. 
Finally, Manager chairs feel ef 
fective at the custodial activities 
of a department, such as prepar- 
ing and proposing budgets, rrian- 
aging departmental resources, 
maintaining records, managing 
staff, and assigning duties to fac- 
ulty. 



Top Quartile Chairs 

The sample was sorted into 
quaitiles for each of the four fac- 
tors. Top quartile chairs were ex- 
amined for significant differences 
from those reporting in the lower 
three quartiles on four groups of 
variables. First, personal vanobles 
included: age, gender, ethnicity, 
marital status, motivation to serve 
as chair, whether chairs would 
continue to serve another term, 
whether chairs would accept a 
higher administrative position, 
and whether chairs considered 
themselves to be an academic fac- 
ulty member, an administrator, or 
equally both. Second, organizo- 
tional variables included whether 
the chair was hired by faculty 
alone, the dean or higher admin- 
istrators, or equally by both; 
whether the chair was hired from 
inside or outside of the institu- 
tion; faculty J\zt\ faculty age; and 
numbers of depanmenta! support 
staff. Chairs' positional charac- 
teristics were reported through 
years served as chair, discipline, 
cun-ent academic rank, and rank 
when hired as chair. Finally, vari- 
ables addressing behavioral out- 
comes were role conflict, role am- 
biguity, measures of institutional 
loyalty, job satisfaction, occupa- 
tional stress, and academic pro- 
ductivity (books published, ar- 
ticles published, papers presented 
at professional m_eetings, and the 
number of professional meetings 
attended). 

Profiles of Effective Chairs 

For anumber of variables, such as 
age, gender, ethnicity, and insti- 
tutional loyalty, no significant 
differences appeared between 
highly effective chairs and al 1 oth- 



ers on any of the four factors. If 
variables are not mentioned in the 
following discussion it is because 
the associations between the two 
groups were not significantly dif- 
ferent. 

Role of Scholar 

It is clear from this study that 
scholar is an importafit part of the 
department chair role in research 
institutions. Formany chairs, this 
is their most comfortable role, 
however the demands of the posi- 
tion of chair make finding time 
for research virtually impossible. 
Eighty- six p^.vent of department 
chair i in Moses and Roe's study 
believed other chair responsibili- 
ties caused them to significantly 
reduce their scholarly activities, 
and for some their scholarship 
essentially ceased. 
Not surprisingly, chairs who had 
high mean scores on this factor 
also indicated a significantly 
greater productivity in academic 
scholarship than chairs who re- 
ported that they were less effec- 
tive. These chairs tended to come 
from hard disciplines (more 
clearly established research para- 
digms) more often than other 
chairs. 

Notably, only top quartile chairs 
in the scholar factor reported sig- 
nificantly less role conflict than 
other chairs. Might this suggest 
that chairs who perceive them- 
selves as effective scholars have 
less difficulty and conflict with 
the dual academic and adminis- 
trative roles of their positions? 
These effective scholar chairs 
have reduced role confli ct by find- 
ing ways to continue to accom- 
plish both sets of tasks. This may 
be faci 1 itated by the fact that highly 
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effective scholar chairs had sig- 
nificantly higher numbers of cleri- 
cal staff available to assist them. 

Role of Faculty Developer 

Perceptions of those chairs who 
are more effective in the faculty 
developer role are also revealing. 
These chairs are most likely to 



Role of the Leader/Manager 
The top quartile chairs in the 
leader and manager factors liad a 
number of similarities and some 
important differences. First, cf 
chairs who appeared in the top 
quaitile of more than one factor, 
the leader/manager combination 



served more than a single term as 
chair. Once again* this points to 
the long-standing discussion con- 
cerning inadequate training for 
new department chairs and the 
tendency for chairs to serve single 
terms. 

Another similarity of these two 



Variables differentiating effective chairs in each role. 



Variable Type 



Personal 



Leader Factor 

•Would accept higher 
administrative position 
•Both faculty and admin- 
istrator orientation 
•Intrinsic motivation 
•Not extrinsic motiva- 
tion 



Chair Roles 
Scholar Factor 

•Z»oth faculty and admin, 
orientation (no pure admin. ) 
•Not extrinsic motivation 



Developer Factor 

•Would serve again as 
chair 

•Intrinsic motivation 
•Not extrinsic motivation 



Manager Factor 

•Both faculty and 
admin, orientation 



Organizational •No differences 



Positional 



Outcome 
Productivity 



•Higher number of 
years of service 

•More job satisfaction 
•Less role ambiguity 
•Staying current stress 
•Program funds stress 
•Academic stress 
•Meeting stress 
•Attended more profes- 
sional meetings 



•More clerical help in de- 
partment 

♦Tend to come from 
hard disciplines 

•More job satisfaction 
♦Less role ambiguity 
•Less role conflict 
•Staying current stress 
•Program funds stress 
•Expectation stress 
♦Lower academic stress 
•More on all personal pro- 
ductivity indicators 



•Lower ratio of tenured to 
non-tenured faculty in 
Jepartment 

•Higher number of 
years of service 

•More job satisfaction 
•Less role ambiguity 
•Staying current stress 
•Program funds stress 



•No differences 



•Higher number of 
years of service 

•More job satisfac- 
tion 

•Less role ambiguity 
•Staying current 
stress 

•Program funds 
stress 



accept an additional term as chair. 
Also, effective faculty developer 
chairs tended to be in departments 
with a greater proportion of non- 
tenured faculty than other 
chairs — an appropriate measure 
of the faculty age of a departme nt . 
Possibly, with a greater ratio of 
untenured faculty, these chairs 
perceived their role as promoting 
junior faculty members. 



was the most likely. Both effec- 
tive leader and manager chairs 
served longer. The mean years of 
service for high scoring leader 
chairs was 5.3 years and for high 
scoring manager chairs 5.2 years 
(effective scholar chairs were low- 
est with 4.4 years of service). On 
average, the chairs who consider 
themselves to be effective in 
leader and manager activities have 



groups is that high scoring chairs 
in both groups were less likely to 
consider themselves as solely fac- 
ulty and more likely as equally 
both a facuhy member and an 
administi'ator. Much of depart- 
ment chairs' jobs entail commu- 
nicating both faculty concerns to 
administration and administrative 
concerns to faculty. Effective 
chairs in leader and manager fac- 
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tors seem to be able to funciion 
from both points of view. 
Effective chairs in all factor 
groups, except manager, indicated 
that they were not motivated to 
become department chair for ex- 
trinsic reasons. Leader and man- 
ager top quartile chairs showed 
significant intrinsic motivation. 
This seems to suggest that effec- 
tive chairs wanted the job. Anec- 
dotal evidence indicates that 
chairs seldom admit to wanting to 
be chair but it may be an impor- 
tant component of effective chair- 
ing. Baldwin and Blackburn high- 
light a desire to provide depart- 
ment and university service as an 
important aspect of later career 
stages of faculty and indeed chairs 
average 26 years between the time 
they received their bachelor's 



degree and the time they became 
department chair. 
Two other aspects of effective 
leader chairs are also notev/orthy. 
First, while there was no signifi- 
cant difference in terms of papers 
presented, these chairs attended 
significantly more professional 
meetings than other chairs. At- 
tending meetings for these chairs 
is most likely an extension of the 
external communication and lead- 
ership function of chairing a de- 
partment. They are effective in 
representing and promoting the 
department, not only within the 
institution, but within their re- 
spective disciplines as well. Sec- 
ond, effective leader chairs were 
more likely than other chairs to 
accept a higher position in ad- 
ministration if it was available. 



Conclusions 

It is tempting from these data to 
begin talking about types of chairs. 
If there are chair types, they will 
most likely be a complex combi- 
nation and interaction of skills in 
the various components of the 
chairjob that have been discussed 
here. For example, even though 
effective leader chairs are fre- 
quently also effective manager 
chairs, a substantial number of 
effective developer/manager 
combinations appeared as well. 
What this study does show is a 
usable taxonomy of chair roles 
and some characteristics of those 
individuals who perceive them- 
selves to be effective i n these roles. 
Much work remains if more gen- 
eralizations are to be validated or 
helpful in the developm.ent of 
department chairs. 
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